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Italy’s Poverty 
Still a Problem 


Communist Gain Is Attributed 
to the Nation’s Strained 
Economic Situation 


URING the last few weeks, Italy 

has been holding a series of elec- 
tions to choose officials for city govern- 
ments and other local administrations. 
The results of these elections are at- 
tracting interest throughout the world, 
because of what they show about the 
strength of Italy’s various political 
groups. 

From the standpoint of non-Commu- 
nist countries, early returns on the 
balloting brought news that was partly 
good and partly bad. The good news 
was this: Communist regimes were 
swept out of power in several hundred 
Italian towns and cities—including 
such large places as Genoa, Milan, and 
Venice. 

The Communists had gained control 
of many local governments in the last 
previous municipal elections, held in 
1946. That was a year of great unrest 
and political turmoil in western Eu- 
rope, and this fact worked to the Com- 
munists’ advantage. Once they had 
obtained power over numerous city 
administrations, the Communists were 
in a strong position to obstruct the 
work of Italy’s democratic central gov- 
ernment. Now, in this spring’s elec- 
tions, they have lost some important 
strongholds. 

There is the bad news, however, 
that Communists got a much greater 
proportion of the popular vote than 
they were expected to. Early returns 
gave them almost 40 per cent of the 
votes cast. The anti-Communists, by 
pooling their strength, were able to 
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TELECASTING a music lesson. 


Such programs are now presented in several cities. 


appears to have a bright future. 
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Use of video for educational purposes 


The Future of Television 


Way Is Open for Color, but Licensing of New Stations and Allocation 


of Certain Channels for Educational Purposes Are Still Under Debate 


OLOR television on regular, com- 

mercial broadcasts will soon be a 
reality. Within a few months the 
Columbia Broadcasting System ex- 
pects to be presenting as many as 20 
hours a week of color programs. 

Up to this time, color television has 
been strictly experimental, but a re- 
cent Supreme Court decision has given 
CBS the go-ahead sign on color broad- 
casts. The Supreme Court came into 
the picture last fall when the Federal 
Communications Commission—the 
government agency which regtilates 
radio and television—approved the 
color system devised by CBS. The 
decision was appealed by the Radio 
Corporation of America, which advo- 


cates a different method of producing 
color. After a careful review of the 
case, the Supreme Court denied the 
appeal, and CBS is now going ahead 
with its plans for color broadcasts. 

However, most owners of television 
sets had better not count on viewing 
their favorite programs in color in the 
near future. While color is on the 
way, it is not going to displace black- 
and-white telecasts on most programs 
for a long time. Despite the recent 
Supreme Court decision, color tele- 
vision is still, in many ways, in an 
unsettled state. 

For one thing, CBS’ color broad- 
casts cannot be picked up on existing 
receivers. To receive the color pro- 














Meeting the Strain of Modern Life 
By Walter E. Myer 


HE march of 

progress has 
placed an almost 
unbearable burden 
upon the human or- 
ganism. It has de- 
prived men and 
women of forms of life and of enjoy- 
ment which their ancestors knew and 
practiced for thousands of years. It has 
obliged everyone to live in a complex 
age. The new duties and obligations 
which modern life imposes have given 
man work for which his nerves are un- 
prepared. He must now live and work 
with machinery and think in abstract 
terms. He is affected not only by his 
immediate surroundings but by far-off 
and far-flung events and developments 
which he is called upon to understand 
and influence if he is to survive and 
prosper. He must do all this with a 
brain which developed and assumed its 
present form when life was primitive 
and simple. 


Walter E. Myer 


All this has come in a period so brief 
that it seems but a moment of time when 
considered in relation to the long cen- 
turies of recorded and unrecorded his- 
tory. It is only in the very recent stages 
of human experience that we have moved 
out of the primitive way of life. A 
simple form of existence has been the 
lot of man during the greater part of his 
time upon the earth. His nervous sys- 
tem is suited to that sort of existence. 
It has not changed since he came to live 
in the clamorous, complex environment 
which we call modern civilization. 

That is why we so often feel a sense 
of strain. It accounts for our irritation 
at the restraints imposed upon us by our 
machine-age duties; for a desire to 
loosen the ties which hold us to the 
drudgery of the machine age, against 
which our nerves sometimes rebel. But 
rebellious though we may be, idealisti- 
cally as we sometimes long for “the 
good old days,” those old days—which, 
by the way, were not so good in all their 


features as we may suppose—will not 
come back. The machine age, with its 
regimentation and its disciplines, is here 
to stay. What, then, can we do about it? 
We can soften these imperative dis- 
ciplines by periods of relaxation when 
we rest our overwrought nerves by vi- 
carious visits to “the good old days.” 
We should maintain islands of primi- 
tive enjoyment in the sea of modern 
duties. We should play; we should have 
our hobbies. So far as possible we 
should find individual forms of sport, 
recreation, entertainment. We should 
realize, however, that we must organize 
and work together in order to bring the 
opportunities of play to all. This means 
community-supported recreation on a 
scale never hitherto known. It means 
better support for libraries, hiking clubs, 
youth movements. It means increasing 
attention to individual and group provi- 
sion for leisure time. By such means 
we can go far toward alleviating the 
distractions of the machine age. 


grams in black and white on present 
sets will require an adapter, and to 
get the programs in color will take a 
converter in addition. The two devices 
together are likely to cost from $100 
to $150. It is believed that many 
owners of television sets will not want 
to pay this amount now, especially in 
view of the fact that color broadcasts 
will, at the outset, total only two or 
three hours a day. 

Even those who do acquire con- 
verters and adapters are unlikely to 
see in color the programs they have 
been watching in black and white— 
for some time at least. Most programs 
are, of course, financed by advertisers 
who desire the largest possible view- 
ing public. As long as the overwhelm- 
ing majority of sets can receive pro- 
grams only in black and white, ob- 
servers think that most advertisers 
will wait awhile before shifting to 
color. 

Another factor which may seriously 
delay color is the defense effort. The 
radio and television industry ranks 
next to the aircraft industry in the 
list of high priority for the defense 
build-up. Electronic equipment is in 
high demand for radar networks, mili- 
tary communications systems, and so 
on. With a shortage of many items 
existing, the television industry is 
likely to encounter indefinite delay in 
converting to color. 

Contributing more uncertainty to 
the future of color TV is the decision 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
to go ahead in perfecting its own sys- 
tem of color with the hope that it can 
get the approval of the FCC. The 
system on which RCA is working 
would not require the use of an 
adapter to permit present receivers to 
pick up the color telecasts in black and 
white. Like that of CBS, however, 
the RCA system would require a con- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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verter to get pictures in color on pres- 
ent black-and-white sets. 

Last year the FCC declared that the 
RCA system was inferior to that of 
CBS, but RCA claims that it has 
greatly improved its system since that 
time. It still hopes to win FCC ap- 
proval, and the government agency has 
indicated that it does not have a closed 
mind on the subject but will listen to 
new ideas. 

Whether RCA will be able to perfect 
its system to the point where it will 
win FCC approval remains to be seen. 
However, the fact that RCA is going 
ahead on its own system is further 
indication that color television, though 
on the way, is still in a decidedly un- 
settled state. 

Color is not the only phase of tele- 
vision on which the Federal Communi- 


WIDE WORLD 
THIS CONVERTER, developed by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, would 
enable ordinary TV sets to receive CBS 
color programs 


cations Commission must pass judg- 
ment in coming weeks. Other matters 
soon to be considered concern the li- 
censing of new television stations and 
the allocation of channels for educa- 
tional purposes. Hearings before the 
FCC on these subjects are scheduled 
to open on July 9. 

The licensing of new stations in- 
volves one of the FCC’s most impor- 
tant jobs—that of acting as traffic 
policeman of the airways. Since there 
are only a limited number of frequen- 
cies on which television stations can 
operate, the FCC has to see that traffic 
on the air does not become snarled. 
Thus, no station can operate without 
FCC permission. 

In 1948 the government agency 
stopped giving permits for new sta- 
tions. It wanted to get some of the 
technical problems concerning televi- 
sion ironed out before it opened the 
airways for capacity traffic. With the 
“freeze” still in effect, there are now 
only 107 TV stations on the air. 

In the “very high” frequency band 
where these stations operate, there is 
room for about 450 more stations. 
But it will take several hundred addi- 
tional stations if the entire country 
is to be blanketed with a television 
network. (Unlike a radio station, a 
television station can effectively serve 
an area of only 50 or 60 miles in 
radius.) 

The FCC proposes to solve the prob- 
lem of overcrowding in the same way 
that might be employed by a man with 
a large family, living in a one-story 
house. Just as the man might add a 
second story to the house, so the FCC 
wants to add an “ultra high” fre- 


quency band to the present “very high” 
band. 

Transmission in the ultra high band 
is now being carried on experimentally. 
But this raises still more problems. 
Transmitters will have to be more 
powerful, and present receivers will 
require some alteration to pick up pro- 
grams in the ultra high band. These 
problems, scientists feel, can be met 
without too much trouble. They say 
that the changes required on sets will 
be small and comparatively inexpen- 
sive. The opening of the ultra high 
frequencies will permit the licensing of 
an additional 1,350 stations. 

Another FCC proposal to be consid- 
ered further in coming weeks is that 
10 per cent of the additional TV chan- 
nels now planned be reserved for use 
by non-commercial, educational sta- 
tions. It is the opinion of FCC Com- 
missioner Frieda Hennock that “tele- 
vision can bring about as great an 
expansion and revitalization of educa- 
tion as did the development of print- 
ing in the early days of the Renais- 
sance.” The government agency in- 
tends to explore as fully as possible 
the educational possibilities of tele- 
vision in the July hearings. 

Events of the past year have caused 
many observers to share Miss Hen- 
nock’s views on the educational pos- 
sibilities of television. It has been 
proved time and again that happen- 
ings of national significance have a 
wide appeal to TV viewers. 

For example, in the weeks after the 
outbreak of the war in Korea, several 
million persons watched the televised 
proceedings of the UN Security Coun- 
cil. An estimated 20 to 30 million 
viewed telecasts of the Kefauver Com- 
mittee’s crime hearings in New York, 
Washington, and other cities. Over 
18 million persons are believed to have 
watched the live telecast of General 
MacArthur’s address to Congress in 
April, and millions more saw it re- 
broadcast from film. 


Reserving Channels 


Most representatives of commercial 
televisi n do not object to having chan- 
nels set aside for educational purposes. 
However, some are against having 
channels reserved before educational 
institutions are ready to use them. 
The commercial TV interests say that 
available channels should be put in 
use and not saved for some indefinite 
time in the future. 

They point out, for example, that 
transmitters now in use have cost from 
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PRODUCTION of television sets is likely to be slowed somewhat during the coming 
months, as a result of urgent national defense demands upon factories and materials 


$150,000 to $1,000,000, depending on 
their location and other factors. Such 
high costs, it is felt, might put the 
construction and operation of televi- 
sion transmitters beyond the means of 
many educational institutions. 

Educators realize the financial diffi- 
culties, but many of them feel that 
these problems could be met. In fact, 
some feel that more than 10 per cent of 
the proposed channels should be set 
aside for educational purposes. “We 
missed the boat when radio came 
along,” say some educators, “and we 
must not make the same mistake on 
television.” 

Evidence of the keen interest being 
shown in the educational possibilities 
of TV is seen in a proposal put forth 
by the Board of Regents of New York 
State. This group, which supervises 
the state’s schools, has proposed a 
statewide network of television sta- 
tions to provide programs for both 
school children and adults. 

Next year the Board will ask the 
New York legislature for 3% million 
dollars to build 11 transmitters which 
can reach every area of the state. To 
those who say that such a sum is 
exorbitant, the Board of Regents 
points out that the total budget of the 
state’s public schools totaled 550 mil- 
lion dollars in the 1950 school year. 

How may television be utilized in 
the schools? Educators think that its 
possibilities in the classroom are al- 
most limitless. For example, scientific 
instruments and apparatus beyond the 
means of most school systems can be 
televised from laboratories. Shake- 
speare, it is said, “comes alive” to high 
school students when they see plays 
presented by skilled actors, profes- 
sional or amateur. Students can see 
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TELEVISION has its good points, but sometimes it keeps students up too late. 


Says teacher: “Perhaps you can answer this question. 


until 11 o’clock last night?” 


What was on television 


and hear history-making events, and 
by television “visits” to farms and fac- 
tories can get a wealth of information 
on how the national economy functions. 

Perhaps the most convincing demon- 
stration of television’s possibilities in 
teaching was an unplanned experiment 
early this year when Minneapolis 
schools were closed by a strike. For 
two hours each morning a local tele- 
vision station broadcast classes of un- 
rehearsed elementary pupils under 
supervision of their teachers. By the 
end of the week an estimated 30,000 
children (about half the total enroll- 
ment) were watching the broadcasts 
at home. Some were writing letters 
which asked for more such programs. 


Teaching Adults 


As great as television’s possibilities 
seem to be for the classrooms, some 
observers feel that its greatest con- 
tribution will be made in the home. 
There has been a remarkable public 
response to first experiments in teach- 
ing adults by television. 

For example, the University of Mich- 
igan, cooperating with a Detroit sta- 
tion, has been giving a regular college 
course during part of a weekly after- 
noon program. After the initial show- 
ing of the program, nearly a thousand 
persons registered at the standard 
tuition rate for an adult education 
course which carried credit toward a 
university degree. And 10,000 persons 
paid a one-dollar fee to receive printed 
materials suggested on the program. 

In Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and other 
cities, current projects are being car- 
ried out for teaching adults by tele- 
vision. Some of these require students 
to read supplementary material and 
turn in papers. Regular college credit 
is then given. 

Meanwhile, research is being pushed 
at teaching centers in methods of 
bringing education to adults by way 
of television. The Ford Foundation, 
which has set up a fund of 3 million 
dollars for adult education, has made 
a grant of $260,000 to Station WOI- 
TV at Iowa State College for further 
experimentation. WOI is at present 
the only non-commercial educational 
station on the air. It is proving 
highly successful. 

Whether television realizes its edu- 
cational possibilities will depend partly 
on how present experiments work out. 
It will. probably depend even more, 
though, on the action taken by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
following this summer’s hearings. 
Everyone interested in the future of 
American education will want to fol- 
low these hearings. 
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“The Philippines: Where Did We 
Fail?’ by Albert Ravenholt, Foreign 
Affairs. 


Americans who have assumed that 
in the Philippines we did a model job 
of starting a colonial people toward 
independence and prosperity are now 
experiencing a rude shock. It is evi- 
dent that the Philippines do not have 
an adequate foundation for develop- 
ing democracy under their own leader- 
ship and with their own resources. 
Mismanagement, corruption, and fail- 
ure to enforce needed reforms have 
destroyed public confidence in the gov- 
ernment and contributed to a break- 
down in administration and economic 
life. Possibly more than anywhere 
else in the Far East, society in the 
Philippines is coming apart at the 
seams. 

The Communist-led Hukbalahaps are 
the most’dramatic symptom of the 
social disease that affects all levels of 
life in the Philippines. These guer- 
rillas have set aside government au- 
thority in some of the richest rice- 
growing areas on the main island of 
Luzon. Their strength now is expand- 
ing rapidly on the smaller southern 
islands. 

At the root of the Hukbalahap prob- 
lem is the dissatisfaction generated by 
the growing numbers and poverty of 
the Filipino farm families who con- 
stitute almost three-fourths of the 
population. Within the last 10 years 
the population of the islands has in- 
creased by 25 per cent, but agricul- 
tural production has not yet reached 
its prewar average. Meanwhile, the 
“sharkskin gentry class,’ which in- 
cludes roughly one per cent of all 
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AMERICA’S SHORTAGE of trained 


nurses is becoming more and more serious 


Filipinos but controls most of the 
wealth, has taken a larger slice of the 
returns for itself. 

No country in the Far East today 
is militarily defensible unless it is in 
good health socially, economically and 
politically. We can expect the Fili- 
pinos to become worthwhile allies to 
approximately the same extent that 
they achieve something which they 
think worth living and fighting for. 
In this they need our help. 


“A Mountain Curtain Seals Off 
Sinkiang,” National Geographic So- 
ciety news release. 


Behind the highest mountain cur- 
tain in the world, rimmed by the wild- 
est deserts, Russia is building a stra- 
tegic outpost inside Red Chinese Sin- 
kiang. 

Ever since this remote, inland prov- 
ince—‘‘farther than any other country 


r 
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BY BOMBING the locks of the Panama Canal, an enemy could hurt our nation 


severely. 
waterway. 


from the sea’”’—fell to Communist con- 
trol in 1949, shadowy reports of Rus- 
sian activity there have come across 
the Himalayas. 

There have been persistent rumors 
of the mining of strategic materials— 
tungsten, wolfram, gold, molybdenum, 
copper, zine, coal, oil, and even ura- 
nium. Russian technicians, using Rus- 
sian machinery, are said to be carving 
underground hangars for’ radar- 
screened airfields. The tracks of Sin- 
kiang’s first railway are being laid. 

Although its name means “new fron- 
tier” or “new dominion,” Sinkiang is 
a land in the backwash of history. Life 
there has changed little since plodding 
caravans followed the great silk roads 
across Inner Asia to Marco Polo’s 
Cathay. 

Claimed by China for 2,000 years, 
but controlled intermittently for only 
about 500, Sinkiang actuaily has been 
a nearly independent province. War 
lords and tribal chiefs have long ruled 
its people, more than 90 per cent of 
whom are non-Chinese. 

In the 1930’s Sinkiang fell under the 
rule of a military adventurer who was 
befriended by the Russians. Soon 
Soviet geologists had proved it to be 
China’s richest region in strategic min- 
erals and petroleum. The Russians 
established trade agencies, telegraph 
and radio communications, and an air- 
line. 

After Japan’s defeat, the Chinese 
Communists soon entered Sinkiang. A 
Red “mountain curtain,” like Europe’s 
iron one, closed in around the province. 
The reports that leak out indicate that 
it is being developed as rapidly as pos- 
sible by the Russians. 


“Our Acute Shortage of Nurses,” 
by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, The New York 
Times. 


The nation’s acute shortage of 
nurses will become critical during the 
coming months. By 1954 we may need 
49,000 more nurses than are expected 
to be available at that time. 

Today 322,000 nurses are actively 
engaged in their profession. About 
30,000 new graduates enter their ranks 
each year, but 21,000 leave the profes- 
sion, primarily for marriage. These 
nurses are not lost to the health re- 
sources of the nation, however, as 
many later re-enter nursing perma- 
nently, temporarily, or on a part-time 
basis, particularly during periods of 


The Miraflores Locks, shown here, are near the Pacific end of the vital 


within local communities. 

The present nurse shortage results 
from an increased demand for nursing 
services resulting from: 

1. The growth of the population. 

2. The increasing percentage of 
dwellers in urban areas, where nurs- 
ing services are more readily available. 

3. The increasing percentage of el- 
derly people, who, of course, need more 
nursing services than young people do. 

4. Increased use of pre-payment hos- 
pital plans which encourage people 
to obtain necessary medical care. 

5. The rapid growth of public health 
nursing services. 

6. The increased 
industry. 

7. Arising demand for nurses in the 
expanding armed forces. 

In Congress today, a number of bills 
concerned with federal financial aid to 
nursing education are pending. It is 
to be hoped Congress will recognize 
that sound, long-range planning and 
support of nursing education are re- 
quired to attract people to this essen- 
tial field and give them the training 
they should have. 
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“Nehru—Man in the Middle,” by 
Harold E. Stassen, President, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


My recent conference with Prime 
Minister Nehru in the attractive gar- 
den of his official residence in New 
Delhi, India, confirmed my impression 
that this leader of 350,000,000 people 
is a supporter of neither communism 
nor capitalism. He is a man who is 
very difficult for us in America to 
understand. 

Nehru is India’s Prime Minister, 
but, more than that, he is unquestion- 
ably the true leader of the crowded 
millions of his nation. Indeed, if it 
were possible to take a vote among all 
of the literate and informed people 
among the billion who live in Asia, 
Nehru would receive the highest total 
as the leader of the continent. He is 
a great man. 

In his autobiography, written in 
1934-1935, Nehru said, “I had long 
been drawn to socialism and commu- 
nism, and Russia had appealed to me.” 

3ut Nehru is disillusioned now. He 
observed developments in the Balkans 
after World War II and the violent, 
subversive role of the Communist 
Party in India and other Asiatic coun- 


tries following the Communist Cal- 
lary, 1948 

1, “What I « 

ommunism is the sup- 


cutta Conference of 
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pression of the individual, which I am 
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convinced is bad for the individual 
the race, and everybody.” 

attitude has stiff- 
that Nehru, 
and India with him, intends to resist 


effectively—all 


this 


If anything, 


ened since. It is clear 


actively and Commu 
nist threats from within or from with- 
out. 

This change in Nehru’'s attitude 
raises the important question of his 
him? Is 


Does ne hav e 


integrity. Can we believe 
he a man of his word? 
inflexible personal honor? I believe 
the answer is Yes. 

If we in America once realize that 
Nehru and his country are and will be 
neither close friends to us nor distant 
opponents, tremendous good will result 
for the people of both countries. 


“Is the Canal Ready for World War 
11?” by Colonel Curt Konrad Arnade, 
United Nations Magazine. 


If the Panama Canal were blasted 
out of commission, the United States 
would be in serious military and eco- 
nomic trouble. 

From an industrial standpoint alone 
the prospect is alarming. The United 
States won the last war through its 
overwhelming quantitative superiority 
in guns, tanks, trucks, ships and other 
battle paraphernalia. A _ surprising 
amount of the raw materials neces- 
sary to the production of these arma- 
ments must be brought from abroad. 
Their delivery would be drastically, 
and perhaps decisively, curtailed by the 
closing of the Panama Canal. 

In addition to the Panama Canal’s 
enormous economic importance, its 
value as a purely military and naval 
installation is unparalleled. Our ves- 
sels must be able to reach any point by 
the fastest possible route. When inter- 
ocean travel is required, that route lies 
through the Big Ditch. 

The danger of an atomic attack 
on the Canal can be minimized by the 
extension of aircraft spotting and 
radar northward to the Rio Grande 
and southward to Peru. Mastery of 
the air in this region is important, too, 
and the locks must be camouflaged in 
some way. 

However, in the age of atomic war- 
ware, the locks and dams of the pres- 
ent Canal constitute an Achilles’ heel 
in the strategy of the western world. 
The only complete answer is an expen- 
sive and time-consuming one—the 
building of a new, sea-level canal 
across the isthmus. 


HARRIS & EWine 
ELPIDIO QUIRINO 
President of the Philippines 
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Limit on Taxes? 


A group of citizens, known as the 
American Taxpayers’ Association, is 
gaining support for its proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to limit federal 
taxes to 25 per cent of a person’s earn- 
ings. Twenty-one state legislatures 
have already voted in favor of the 
amendment. 

If 11 more states agree to the tax 
limit, Congress must take action to put 
the amendment before all 48 states for 
final approval. Then, 36 states must 
ratify the proposed constitutional 
change to make it a part of the nation’s 
fundamental law. 

The movement to put a 25 per cent 
limit on certain taxes was started 
about 13 years ago in Wyoming, and 
has spread to many other states from 
border to border. It would allow Con- 
gress to raise taxes above the agreed 
ceiling only in time of war. 

Supporters of the amendment admit 
that it would chiefly benefit people with 
high incomes. Those who now give up 
to 87 per cent of their earnings to 
the government in taxes, for example, 
could keep all but one fourth of their 
incomes under the proposed change. 
Nevertheless, these people argue, a tax 
cut in high incomes would help every- 
one by making private funds available 
to expand business activities. 


Senate Inquiry 


The Senate inquiry into the dis- 
missal of General Douglas MacArthur, 
which began early last month, is still 
in the news. During the past seven 
weeks, many witnesses have testified 
before the Senate group and far more 
than a million words were spoken 
in the hearings. Here, in brief, are 
statements made by some of the top 
officials who have appeared before the 
investigators: 

General Omar Bradley, Armed 
Forces chief, said he wants this coun- 
try to avoid an all-out war with Com- 
munist China if it is possible to do so. 
He told the lawmakers that if we in- 
volve ourselves in a full-scale war in 
the Far East now, we would find our- 
selves in “the wrong war, at the wrong 
time, with the wrong enemy.” Our 
chief opponent, Bradley declared, is 
Russia, and we cannot weaken our- 
selves by “bogging down” our forces 
in China. 

Air Force General Hoyt Vanden- 
berg pointed out that our air force is 
dangerously weak in the face of Rus- 
sia’s power. We must build up our 
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DESPITE THE WAR, some constructive 
activities still go on in Korea. Pictured 
here is a gathering of Boy Scouts. 


Week 


MIDSHIPMEN from the U. S. Naval Academy depart for a two-month summer 


cruise in foreign waters. 
several vessels being used on the trip. 


air power as quickly as possible, he 
said, if we and our allies are to avert 
disaster. Moreover, the Air Force 
chief revealed that Soviet jet fighter 
planes now being used in Korea are 
superior, in speed and in some other 
ways, to our own. 

Admiral Forrest Sherman told the 
Senate group that he favors a se 
blockade of China if such a move 
supported by the United Nations. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
gave the legislators a summary of the 
Administration’s Far East policies. 
The chief aims of this country in the 
Orient, he said, are these: (1) Prevent 
the Korean war from spreading to 
other lands, and bring an end to that 
conflict as soon as possible. (2) Keep 
Communist China out of the UN. (3) 
Strengthen all anti-Communist groups 
in the Far East, including Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces on Formosa. 


Peace Rumors 


Will the Korean war end soon? That 
question is being discussed in many 
capitals around the world. Rumors 
that the Communists may quit the 
fighting in Korea are widely circulated. 
In fact, one such rumor even came 
from high Soviet officials a short time 
ago. 

There are certain other signs the 
point to a possible end to the fighting 
in Korea. For one thing, the Chinese 
Communists have been suffering un 
usually heavy losses in men during 
recent months of fighting. Too, the 
UN blockade to keep war materials 
from reaching China is said to be 
weakening that country’s power to 
wage war. These and other events 
are expected to lead China to accept 
a peace bid soon. 

Meanwhile, fierce fighting between 
the Communists and the UN armies 
continues. Despite the reports that a 
peace settlement may be in the offing, 
the Communists have not, as we go 
to press, let up in their efforts to drive 
back the UN forces. 


Big Four Meeting? 


Representatives of the Big Four— 
the United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia—have met in Paris for almost 
3% months in a futile effort to agree 
on a list of issues to be discussed at 
a later foreign ministers’ conference. 


Shown here is the famous battleship Missouri, one of 


Therefore, the United States, Britain, 
and France have asked Russia to join 
them in a foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence at Washington for a new effort to 
discuss some of the world’s pressing 
issues. 

Will the USSR take part in the meet- 
ings scheduled for July 23? As we 
go to press, there seems little likeli- 
hood that Russia will send her foreign 
minister to Washington next month. 
Russia’s only answer to the western 
nation’s invitation thus far has been 
a demand—the USSR will attend the 
meetings, the Soviets say, if the North 
Atlantic Treaty Pact and U. S. “mili- 
tary bases in other parts of the globe” 
are the first issues to be discussed. 

Observers believe that Russia is pur- 
posely making demands which she 
knows we cannot meet, in order to 
“kill” the foreign minister’s confer- 
ence. Yet, it is believed, the Soviets 
are afraid flatly to oppose any peace 
conferences because such action would 
show the world that Russia really does 
not want a peaceful settlement of 
world disputes. 

Nevertheless, officials of the demo- 
cratic nations still hope Russia will 
agree to participate in a meeting 
without first making impossible de- 
mands. 


Politics in India 


India is getting ready to hold its 
first national election since she became 
an independent nation some four years 
ago. Though the votes will not be cast 
until next winter, India’s political lead- 
ers are busily holding conventions and 
campaigning for the coming elections. 

The nation’s biggest political group 
—the Congress Party—will face its 
first major test of leadership since it 
gained control of the government in 
1947. The chief threat to the Con- 
gress Party’s stay in power, however, 
does not come from the Socialists 
or the Communists—two opposition 
groups that have gained little strength 
in India thus far. The main chal- 
lenge to India’s leading political party 
arises from the group’s own member- 
ship. 

A growing number of Congress 
Party “dissenters” are dissatisfied 
with the slow progress the government 
is making in building up the nation’s 
backward economy. More important 
as a cause of trouble is the struggle for 


political leadership. The dissenters 
claim that a handful of men. control 
the Congress Party as well as the pub- 
lic offices that are filled by elections 
and by appointments. 

Last week, large numbers of former 
Congress Party members met in a big 
national convention. They made plans 
for next winter’s elections. They also 
began choosing their own candidates 
to try for thousands of local offices and 
the 701 Parliament seats which are at 
stake in the elections. 


Important Decision 


The nine members of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court have scattered for their 
summer vacations. But two weeks 
ago, on their last day ‘on the bench,” 
they handed down an important deci- 
sion which will have far reaching 
results. 

The Supreme Court decided that the 
nation’s 11 top Communist leaders, 
who were first brought into court 
about two years ago, are guilty of 
organizing a “conspiracy to plan and 
teach the overthrow” of our govern- 
ment. Chief Justice Fred Vinson, 
speaking for the court, declared that 
these Communists, in advocating the 
destruction of the U. S. government 
by force and violence, constitute a 
“clear and present danger” to the 
nation. 

Though we must safeguard freedom 
of speech in this country, the Chief 
Justice continued, we cannot allow in- 
dividuals to use that freedom to under- 
mine all our institutions and to stifle 
our basic liberties. 

The Supreme Court decision does 
not make the Communist Party illegal 
in the United States. It does, however, 
limit the activities of its members. 
For example, officials point out that 
many Communist Party members can 
now be prosecuted for any of their 
activities which are aimed at destroy- 
ing our way of life. 


lran‘s Oil 


Can Iran’s oil dispute, which began 
when the Middle Eastern country de- 
cided to take over British oil interests 
in Iran some time ago, be settled 
peaceably? “Yes,” some English and 
Iranian leaders recently declared. 

They point out that the threats of 
an open conflict in the Middle East are 
not as great now as they were some 
weeks ago. In fact, the outlook for a 
peaceful settlement of the oil issue has 
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THE ABADAN REFINERY, in southern Iran, can turn out 500,000 barrels of petroleum products per day. 
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Britain and other 


nations that depend heavily on Iranian oil will suffer if this huge plant is closed as a result of the British-Iranian petroleum 


dispute. 


improved ever since Britain and Iran 
agreed to discuss their differences a 
short time ago. No final agreement 
between the two countries has been 
reached as we go to press, however, 
and a breakdown in the talks may still 
occur. 

Nevertheless, newspaper columnist 
Walter Lippmann believes that Eng- 
land and Iran want to settle the oil 
dispute as quickly as possible. Lipp- 
mann points out that both sides now 
recognize these facts: (1) Britain con- 
cedes Iran’s right to take over its own 
natural resources. (2) Iran knows 
that in practice it cannot use its rich 
oil resources for a long time to come 
without British help. The British oil 
company is known to be the only or- 
ganization to have the necessary man- 
power, equipment, and experience to 
run Iran’s oil fields at this time. 

In the final settlement, the news- 
man predicts, Iran may get a big slice 
of the oil profits, while England may 
keep the job of taking the valuable 
liquid out of the ground. 


Europe Is Overcrowded 


Leaders of western European na- 
tions are now discussing a problem 
which is becoming more critical every 
year—that of overpopulation. The 
truth is, officials declare, that some 
countries in Europe — particularly 
Italy, West Germany, Austria, and the 
Netherlands—have more people than 
they can support. Too many citizens 
are trying to make a living on the 
small quantity of resources possessed 
by these lands. 

Overpopulation is particularly se- 
vere in Italy, where a few million in- 
dividuals have been living in poverty 
for many years. In Germany and in 
Austria, too, overcrowded conditions 
have become serious in recent years 
because thousands of refugees are 
streaming into these lands from 
nearby Communist countries. 

European leaders estimate that if 
some 600,000 persons a year, for five 
years, found homes elsewhere, the 
continent would no longer be over- 
crowded. They are trying to find a 
way to solve this population problem. 

Meanwhile, the International Refu- 


gee Organization—the United Nations 
body which gives aid to homeless citi- 
zens—has suggested these steps to 
help Europe’s overcrowded lands: (1) 
Canada, the United States, South 
America, and Australia can and should 
admit up to 700,000 immigrants a 
year from Europe. (2) A special mi- 
gration society should be set up by 
the world’s nations to supervise the 
shifting of people from crowded coun- 
tries to lands where greater opportuni- 
ties exist. 


Famous Tennis Contest 


Tennis fans everywhere are looking 
forward again this year to one of the 
world’s most famous tennis tourna- 
ments. In contests scheduled to last 
for two weeks, court stars from many 
parts of the globe will compete for 
the coveted honors at Wimbledon, Eng- 
land, starting next Monday. Winners 
of the games held at the famous Eng- 
lish village are considered to be the 
world’s champions, since Wimbledon 
matches generally involve all of the 
greatest tennis players around the 
globe. 

Though the full list of challengers 
is not yet known, a number of top 
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. postmen are to be tested in several localities. 


tennis stars are already in England 
awaiting the tourney’s opening day. 
Among the men are Art Larsen, Amer- 
ican champion court star from San 
Leandro, California; Herbert Flam, 
a small but fast player who was born 
in Brooklyn, New York; and Frank 
Sedgman, Australia’s singles cham- 
pion. 

Among the women in the competi- 
tion are Louise Brough, last year’s 
women’s singles champion at Wimble- 
don; Mrs. Margaret Du Pont, Ameri- 
can national women’s champion; and 
Doris Hart, who originally took up 
tennis as exercise for her legs after 
an attack of polio. 


India’s Food Problem 


What do the two million tons of 
grain which the United States is now 
sending to India mean to that coun- 
try’s 350 million citizens? According 
to some estimates, it means that at 
least seven million people will be fed 
through the summer months. Meas- 
ured in bread, America’s food loan to 
India will equal more than four billion 
one-pound loaves. Each loaf is more 
food than many peasants now eat in 
two days. 
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Though the headlines on Iran’s oil 
conflict have crowded out most other 
news from the Middle Eastern land 
other stories do come out of the trou- 
bled country from time to time. Rece 
news of American aid to save Iranian 
crops from insect 
of these stories 

A short time ago, Iranian officials sent 
this country a hurry-up call for help be 
cause millions of locusts threatened 
Iran’s richest croplands. Within a few 
days, U. S. technicians were on the job 
Using planes to spray insecticide over a 
wide area, the Americans saved an esti- 
mated 130,000 square miles of growing 
crops from destruction by the locusts 


destruction was one 


* * * 


We must let the Russian people know 
that we are their friends, even though 
we oppose their government. That is 
the meaning of a resolution which was 
recently passed by the U. S. House of 
Representatives. A similar resolution, 
calling for friendly American ties with 
Soviet citizens, was passed by the Senate 
a few months ago. 


* * * 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
a government lending agency, has gone 
out of business after some 17 years of 
work. The HOLC, set up in 1933, has 
helped over one million home owners 
who were unable to meet their mortgage 
payments. The agency provided long- 
term loans to help citizens pay for their 
homes. 

* * * 


Some New York businessmen have 
made plans to build a skyscraper that 
may top the 1,250-foot high Empire 
State Building. Though the proposed 
structure would have only 44 stories, as 
compared with 102 floors for the Em- 
pire State Building, its 1,000-foot steel 
observation tower would top the world’s 
tallest skyscraper by 108 feet. 


* * * 


Will the nation’s cotton growers raise 
the 16 million bales of cotton needed for 
defense and civilian use this year? 
Agricultural officials say that the out- 
look in cotton is “gloomy” this year be- 
cause of widespread droughts in South- 
ern states. In some areas, they point 
out, rich fields are so dry that cotton 
plants did not even begin to grow. In 
other areas, the lack of rain is causing 
a poor crop yield. 


* * * 


John Foster Dulles, President Tru- 
man’s special representative in foreign 
affairs, has talked with British officials 
recently to put the finishing touches on 
a peace treaty for Japan. As the treaty 
now stands, Japan will be allowed to re- 
build some of its armaments. More- 
over, Japanese trade, shipping, and in- 
dustry will be encouraged to expand 
rapidly. 

* * * 


What part of the world has the largest 
oil reserves? The Middle East, says a 
British oil expert. Arabia, Iran, Iraq, 
and neighboring states have an estimated 
200 billion barrels of oil underground, 
the English official believes—about 
twice the amount of oil said to be under- 
ground in the United States. 


* * * 


President Truman is asking for gov- 
ernment-paid hospitalization for persons 
more than 65 years old. 
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Italy’s Poverty 


(Concluded from page 1) 


chalk up a decisive victory this year 
in terms of offices won. But Italy’s 
leading anti-Communist party, the 
Christian Democrat group headed by 
Premier Alcide De Gasperi, has 
emerged with a smaller fraction of the 
total vote than it got in the parlia- 
mentary elections three years ago. It 
won 50 per cent in 1948 and just 36 
per cent on May 27 of this year. Only 
by teaming up with several smaller 
parties—Republicans, Liberals, and 
some Socialists—was the De Gasperi 
group able to put a large number of 
its candidates in office. 

Two important facts that we get 
from the elections are these: First, 
the anti-Communists have strength- 
ened their hold on the governmental 














RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


WHENEVER ITALY VOTES, the world 
watches to see the relative strength of 
Communist and anti-Communist parties 


machinery of the nation. Second, the 
Communists, while losing many offices, 
have shown that they are still popular 
with a great many of the Italian peo- 
ple. 

There have been bitter quarrels, it is 
true, among the Italian Communists 
during recent months. Some members, 
objecting to taking orders from Mos- 
cow, have left the party. Neverthe- 
less, Italy has one of the strongest 
Communist movements to be found in 
any of the democratic countries. The 
reasons for its strength deserve ex- 
amination. 

Mainly, the explanation lies in 
Italy’s poverty. Bad economic condi- 
tions give rise to a vast amount of 
dissatisfaction among the Italian peo- 
ple, who are inclined to blame the na- 
tional government for their troubles. 
Communists, by claiming to have the 
remedy for unemployment or for what- 
ever else is ailing a particular region, 
can gather large numbers of votes. 

On the Italian island of Sicily, the 
people’s tendency to “vote against the 
government” has also resulted in gains 
for a pro-Fascist party that favors 
policies like those which Mussolini 
followed before World War II. 

It is not fair, however, to blame any 
administration entirely for Italy’s eco- 
nomic ills. Poverty has been that na- 
tion’s lot for a long time, and no gov- 
ernment can really be expected to 
accomplish a sudden cure. 

In an area just a little bigger than 
that of Arizona, Italy must support a 
population nearly a third as large as 
that of the whole United States. Fur- 
thermore, much of her land is too 
mountainous and rocky to be good for 
farming. Finally, she lacks the de- 


posits of coal, iron, and petroleum 
that a country generally needs if it is 
to develop thriving manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

In other words, Italy is poor because 
she is desperately crowded. A long 
time ago, this problem was handled in 
part through emigration. Hundreds 
of thousands of Italians moved to the 
United States and other lands in the 
years before World War I. 

Today, emigration no longer pro- 
vides a major outlet. Our own coun- 
try and numerous others have been re- 
stricting the number of newcomers 
which they admit. Some Latin Amer- 
ican nations have taken Italian settlers 
since World War II, but they cannot 
now furnish work for as many as Italy 
needs to send. So the population 
within the Mediterranean country gets 
larger and larger. 

Now growing at a rate of about 
400,000 per year, it puts ever-increas- 
ing pressure upon Italy’s resources. 
There aren’t enough jobs for all the 
people who want employment. Recent 
reports indicate that about 2 million 
Italian workers have no jobs at all, 
and that many others earn only part- 
time wages. 

Italians who lack sufficient employ- 
ment to earn a good living are found 
both in the cities and in the farming 
districts. Wherever they live, it is 
only natural for them to be thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the present govern- 
ment. It is from such unfortunate 
people as these that the Communists 
get much support at the polls. The 
unemployed might learn differently if 
a Soviet-controlled national regime 
ever came into power, but today many 
of them feel that they have nothing 
at all to lose if the country goes com- 
munist. 

Italy’s government is making con- 
siderable efforts to improve the na- 
tion’s economic conditions. Since 1948, 
Italy has obtained roughly a billion 
dollars’ worth of aid from the United 
States under the European Recovery 
Program, and—like the other coun- 
tries in the project—she has used it 
to step up production and employment. 


Aid from U. S. 


Large shipments of industrial ma- 
chinery, coal, and petroleum have gone 
to the Mediterranean nation under the 
U. S.-financed recovery program. The 
largest single item on Italy’s ERP 
“shopping list,” however, is cotton. 
She takes vast quantities of this raw 
material for use in her textile mills. 

Early this year, the nation’s fac- 
tories were, on an average, turning out 
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ITALIAN SOLDIERS in an American tank. With U. S. aid, Italy is strengthening 
her armed forces to help defend western Europe against Soviet aggression. 


goods at nearly one and a third times 
their prewar rate. Italian auto pro- 
duction, during the last few months 
of 1950, was almost 80 per cent above 
the 1938 rate, and electric power out- 
put stood 50 per cent above the pre- 
war figure. Sizable amounts of tex- 
tiles, machinery, and farm products 
were being sold to neighboring Euro- 
pean countries, to Latin America, and 
to various other parts of the world. 

All this progress, however, has not 
done as much for the individual Italian 
family as one might expect. It is true 
that the country is producing more 
than formerly, but meanwhile the 
rapid population growth has given 
it more people to support. 

In agriculture, as in industry, im- 
provements are under way but much 
remains to be accomplished. Large 
numbers of Italian farm workers have 
long lived in poverty, partly because of 
the uneven distribution of the nation’s 
land. Hundreds of thousands of rural 
families have been forced to get along 
with farms of an acre or less, while a 
few thousand wealthy Italians have 
held estates—big according to Italian 
standards—of 500 acres or more 
apiece. 

Large numbers of people, having no 
land of their own, have worked as 
hired laborers on the farms of others. 
These laborers cannot all get steady 
employment; and when they are work- 
ing, their wages may be the equivalent 
of about 80 cents a day. Small shacks 
or hillside caves are about the best 
homes that such workers can afford. 

The Italian government intends to 
help some of these poverty-stricken 
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POORLY DRESSED youngsters like these give evidence of Italy’s poverty 


people. It recently announced plans 
for distributing nearly 6,000 square 
miles of land, during the next two 
years, to farm families who now pos- 
sess little or no ground of their own. 
The new farms, distributed to thou- 
sands of families, will range in size 
from 20 to 50 acres. The government 


promises that present owners will be 
paid for whatever land is taken from 
them under the program. 


Other Needs 

If the enterprise is to be successful, 
the Italian government will have to do 
more than simply help the farm labor- 
ers to obtain ground. It will also need 
to help them get farm tools, learn good 
methods of cultivation, build new 
roads, and carry out irrigation and 
drainage projects where these are nec- 
essary. Unless such things are done, 
the new owners still will not be able 
to earn a decent living. 

While the Italian government has 
been trying to help its people in many 
ways, some observers believe it has 
not moved rapidly enough. Italy’s tax 
system is often mentioned in this re- 
spect. People with low incomes have 
been paying comparatively high levies. 
There are heavy sales taxes on the 
items for which they must spend a 
large portion of what they earn. In 
many cases, too, their wage earnings 
are reported to the government by 
their employers, so these low income 
groups cannot very easily get out of 
paying taxes on what they make. 

3ut wealthy Italians—those who get 
their money from business profits or 
as rent from big estates—have not 
until recently been required to turn 
in accurate reports on how much they 
receive. Some of them have contrib- 
uted almost nothing, by way of income 
taxes, to the national treasury. The 
government this vear adopted a new 
tax law to correct the situation, but 
many people think it is still far too 
lenient with tax evaders. It remains 
to be seen whether the new law will 
work well enough to deprive the Com- 
munists of a big talking-point. In the 
past, their agitators have stressed the 
injustice of Italy’s tax system. 

It is important to the United States 
and other democratic nations that anti- 
Communist parties, like Premier De 
Gasperi’s, win and hold the confidence 
and respect of the Italian people. The 
De Gasperi government is cooperating 
with nations of the North Atlantic 
area in plans for defense against So- 
viet aggression. Further growth of 
Italian Communist strength might 
hinder or block such cooperation. 
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LCIDE De Gasperi, Italy’s Prime 
Minister, is one of Europe’s most 
hard-working leaders. As head of his 
country’s government since 1945, De 
Gasperi has tried desperately to put 
Italy back on its feet. 

Born 70 years ago in Trentino, a 
small area in northeast Italy which 
was then part of the Austrian Empire, 
De Gasperi entered politics early in 
life. At the age of 17 he joined a polit- 
ical party which agitated for the union 
of Trentino with Italy. Because of 
his anti-Austrian activities, he was 
thrown into jail for a short time. 

After he was released from prison, 
De Gasperi studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. Upon graduation, he 
continued his campaign for the Italian 
annexation of Trentino as an editor 
for an anti-Austrian newspaper. He 
then ran for public office and was 
elected to represent his birthplace in 
Austria’s parliament. There his de- 
mands for the separation of his home- 
land from Austria became even louder 
than before his election. 

After World War I, De Gasperi’s 
dream was realized—Trentino was an- 
nexed to Italy under the peace settle- 
ment. He was again elected to par- 
liament, but this time he represented 
his district in the Italian legislature. 
He served as a lawmaker for almost 
four years, but he was imprisoned for 
a brief period after Mussolini took 
over Italy’s government in 1922. 

Despite the close watch kept over 
him by Fascist Party members, De 
Gasperi managed to keep an anti-Mus- 
solini movement alive in Italy until the 
close of World War II. During the 
1930’s, the Italian leader earned his 
living as an official in the Vatican li- 
brary. By the outbreak of the last 
war, however, De Gasperi had set up 
a strong resistance group. His fol- 
lowers later became the core of the 
postwar Christian Democratic Party— 
one of the largest political groups in 
Italy today. At the war’s end, De Gas- 
peri helped organize a new government 
for his country, and he became Italy’s 
Prime Minister in 1945. 

De Gasperi does not have the appear- 
ance of the powerful political leader 
that he is. Slight of build, he speaks 
in a monotonous, colorless voice. 
Nevertheless, he is a conscientious 
worker who does not give up easily. 

Though 70 years old, the Italian 
Prime Minister is an enthusiastic 
mountain climber. He usually walks 
to work from the small apartment 
where he lives with his wife and his 
four daughters. 
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CENSUS BUREAU employees, using complex machines, are still busy sorting and 
compiling the information that census takers gathered last year 
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Bureau of the Census 


(This is the fourth in a series of 
special features about government 
agencies which serve the nation in un- 
usual ways.) 


YEAR after George Washington 

became our first President, some 
six hundred men began visiting the 
homes and farms of America to count 
the country’s four million inhabitants. 
These men were taking the first U. S. 
census. 

The framers of the Constitution had 
provided for such a census. The Con- 
stitution requires that the inhabitants 
of every state be counted at least once 
in ten years, because the number of 
Congressmen each state sends to the 
House of Representatives depends on 
the size of the state’s population. 

As the country grew, the job of 
taking the census became bigger and 
more complicated. Not only were 
there more people to count every ten 
years, but more information about 
each person was gathered, as well. 
Before long, census statistics were 
being collected on such subjects as 
how people made their living, how 
much schooling they had, and where 
they were born. 

The govenment also began gathering 
statistics on economic activities. In 
1810, Congress authorized the first 
census of manufacturing—to deter- 
mine, for example, what kind of goods 
each state produced. The first census 
of agriculture was held in 1840 to pro- 
vide information about the crops our 
farmers raised and the number of live- 
stock they owned. 

The Bureau of the Census, a part 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
is the government agency responsible 
for conducting the seven major cen- 
suses which are now held at regular 
intervals. ' 

The biggest and best-known of these 
is, of course, the census of population. 
It is taken every tenth year—1950 was 
the last one—and requires sending out 
tens of thousands of interviewers to 
visit American homes. It takes at 
least two years merely to tabulate all 
the facts gathered during a population 
census, even though speedy machines 
perform the tabulations. Only two to 
four weeks are devoted to interview- 
ing the population, however. 

Since 1940, a census of housing has 
been held at the same time as the 
population census. Other censuses 


deal with the nation’s farms, factories, 
mines, business establishments, and 
state and local governments. A new 
census, concerned with transportation, 
is scheduled for 1953. 

In addition to taking these censuses, 
the Bureau of the Census also gathers 
up-to-date figures on various topics 
by means of a quick and inexpensive 
method known as sampling. This in- 
volves sending out interviewers to 
question a cross-section, or sample, of 
the American public. The sample is 
composed of a few thousand people in 
all walks of life, scattered across the 
nation. 

From the answers given by the peo- 
ple in this small sample, the bureau 
can estimate such things as the total 
number of unemployed persons in the 
nation as a whole. The Census Bureau 
conducts sample surveys of this type 
every month. During the last popu- 
lation census, also, some questions 
were put to just a sample of the popu- 
lation, although certain basic informa- 
tion was obtained about every indi- 
vidual. 

Census statistics are now used in 
hundreds of ways besides determining 
the number of Congressmen each state 
sends to Washington. If Congress 
were considering a proposal to clear 
away slums, for example, the law- 
makers would probably make use of 
census figures showing the number of 
homes and apartments in run-down 
condition. 

Again, a tractor manufacturer might 
plan a sales program for his product 
by examining census reports on the 
number of tractors already owned by 
farmers in various parts of the 
country. A school official might need 
census data on children who are below 
school age, so that he can plan ahead 
to avoid overcrowded classrooms. 

Of course, the type of information 
contained in the census reports will 
depend on what questions the Amer- 
ican people have been asked. Several 
thousand different questions are sug- 
gested by various groups and indus- 
tries before each census is taken. For 
example, washing machine manufac- 
turers may ask the Census Bureau to 
find out how many families have home 
washers. The bureau has a difficult 
job selecting a few dozen questions 
which will be generally useful to every- 
body. 
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Discussion 


1. Do you, or do you not, think it in 
the public interest that color television 
be pushed at this time? Explain. 

2. Do you think that television could 
be used to advantage in the school sys- 
tem in your own community? How? 


Italy 


1. What two important facts stand out 
as a result of the recent elections in 
Italy? 

2. Why is the Communist movement in 
Italy one of the strongest to be found in 
any of the democratic countries? 

3. How does Italy compare in size and 
population with the United States? 

4. What has Italy’s government been 
doing to improve living conditions in the 
country? 

5. What has the 
doing to help? 

6. What agricultural problem exists in 
relation to the distribution of the land 
in Italy? 

7. What problem exists in relation to 
taxes? 

8. Discuss briefly Italy’s resources and 
the extent to which the nation has be- 
come industrialized. 


United States been 


Discussion 


1. What, in your opinion, is Italy’s 
most serious problem, and what do you 
think could be done to solve it? 

2. In what way or ways do you think 
Italy contributes to the strength of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 
Explain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution regarding taxes has been pro- 
posed? re you or are you not in favor 
of the amendment? 

_ 2. Describe some of the signs point- 
ing to a possible peace settlement in 
Korea. 

3. Why are some members of India’s 
Congress Party breaking away from that 
political group? 

_4. Does the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision on communism outlaw the Com- 
munist Party in the United States? Ex- 
plain. 

5. What suggestions have been made 
to ease Europe’s population problems? 

6. Why do the Wimbledon tennis 
matches draw world.attention? 
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Pronunciations * 


Hukbalahap—hik’bah-lah-hahp 
Cathay—ka-tha’ 

Sinkiang—sin-kyang (y as in yes) 
Genoa—jén’o-uh 

Milan—mi-lan’ 

Aleide De Gasperi—ahl-ché'dé dé gah’spé- 
ré 
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Italy—Crowded Mediterranean Land 


TALY represents both an asset and 

a liability in planning for the de- 
fense of the West. The country’s 
position in the center of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea makes it strategically im- 
portant, and its large population rep- 
resents a potential fighting force of 
some strength. However, Italy’s large 
Communist element and its extreme 
poverty make it, at the same time, a 
problem. 

In fitting Italy into the defense pic- 
ture, military planners must take into 
account many of the following facts 
about the country: 

THE LAND. The Italian Peninsula, 
stretching from the Alps down to the 
middle of the Mediterannean Sea, is 
some 700 miles long and has an area 
a little larger than that of Arizona. 
Sicily and Sardinia, each about the 
size of Vermont, and several smaller 
islands off the coast also belong to 
Italy. 

Both the mainland and the islands 
are mountainous. The Alps spill across 
the border in northern Italy, and the 
Appenines run down the length of “the 
boot.” Earthquakes are frequent in 
Italy; in fact, Japan is the only coun- 
try in the world that has more tremors. 

Despite the ruggedness of its land, 
Italy has a good system of roads and 
railways. Although there are no im- 
portant internal waterways, the sea 
is so near to every part of the nar- 
row peninsula that the lack of rivers 
is unimportant. 

“Sunny Italy” is not misnamed. 
Most of the country has a warm cli- 
mate like that of Southern California. 
The Valley of the Po River in North- 
ern Italy, however, is cold in winter 
and hot and steamy in summer. 

RESOURCES. Italy’s mineral re- 
sources are limited. There is a fairly 
abundant supply of mercury (ordinar- 
ily Italy is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of this mineral), some sulfur 
and bauxite, and abundant building 
stone, particularly the beautiful Car- 
rara marble which is used by sculptors 
the world over. But Italy lacks almost 
completely the three basic minerals of 
modern industry—coal, iron, and oil. 
Forests, too, are notably lacking. In 
water resources, however, Italy is more 
fortunate. Though a small country, 
it produces one tenth of the world’s 
electric power. 


ACME 
MACHINERY IS SCARCE on _Italy’s 
farms, so much of the planting and 
cultivating must be done by hand 


OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS. Prior to 
World War II, Italy had considerable 
holdings in Africa, but she has lost 
them as a result of that conflict. 
Libya is to be granted its independence 
by January 1952, and, meanwhile, it is 
being administered by Great Britain 
and France. Italy will retain tem- 
porary control over Italian Somaliland 
for around eight more years and then 
it, too, will get its freedom. Ethiopia, 
which Italy seized in 1935, regained 
its independence after World War II. 

PEOPLE. Italy’s population is en- 
tirely too large for the meager re- 
sources of the country. At the present 
time, it is 46 million and growing at 
the rate of almost half a million a year. 
For some time, Italians have migrated 
in large numbers to the United States 
and other lands, but even this is not 
enough to ease the strain in Italy itself. 
As a result of this overcrowding, liv- 
ing standards are very low. 

EDUCATION. Italy’s life isa strange 
combination of learning and ignor- 
ance. The country has been a center 
of culture since ancient times. Its 
universities, music and art schools are 
world-famous. Yet, fully a third of 
the Italian people are illiterate. While 
the law requires all boys and girls to 
attend school from the ages of six to 
14, it is not well enforced, and in some 
sections of the country as many as 90 
per cent of the people have had little 
or no schooling. 

INDUSTRY. Manufacturing has 
grown slowly in Italy because of the 
lack of coal and iron, but by harness- 
ing its hydroelectric resources and 
concentrating on light industries 
which require little iron and steel, 
Italy is developing into an important 
industrial country. 

The biggest center of manufactur- 
ing is in the Po River Valley where 
factories can be located near the Al- 
pine sources of water power. But 
smaller industrial areas are scattered 
throughout the country. Textile-mak- 
ing is the leading industry, and the 
processing and packaging of foodstuffs 
ranks next. Among the most impor- 
tant products are cloth, flour, maca- 
roni, olive oil, wine, cheese, canned 
meats and fish, airplanes, ships, chemi- 
cals, and small automobiles. Lace, em- 
broidery, jewelry, and pottery are 
made in large quantities by hand in 
small shops or in homes. 

Catering to the tourist trade is an 
important source of income in Italy. 
With its excellent climate and wealth 
of historic and art treasures, the na- 
tion plays host to thousands of visitors 
each year. 

AGRICULTURE. About one third of 
Italy’s people are farmers. However, 
few of them make a really good living 
off the land. 

The best farm land is in the north— 
in the Po River Valley. Here the soil 
is good and here, also, are some of the 
best irrigation systems in the world. 
The poorest farming section is in the 
far south where the soil is not rich and 
water is scarce. All over the country 
the fields are intensively cultivated, 
sometimes by planting two and three 
crops in the same field. For example, 
vegetables may grow in the soil around 
mulberry trees, while grape vines are 
trained up the tree trunks. 

Wheat and other grains grow on 
two thirds of Italy’s farm lands, but 
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there is still not enough grain to 
meet the nation’s needs. Rice and 
sugar beets grow in the Po Valley 
where water is abundant, and mul- 
berry trees, grapes, olives, and oranges 
grow elsewhere. Many farmers raise 
silkworms and keep large numbers of 
dairy cows to supply milk for cheese. 

WORLD TRADE. Most of Italy’s 
trade is with western Europe and 
America. Her leading customers— 
Argentina, Britain, Germany, France, 
and Switzerland—buy much of the 
cotton cloth, fruits and vegetables, 
rayon, machinery, and vehicles which 
Italy has to sell. From the United 
States, Australia, Argentina, Ger- 
many, and Britain, Italy imports grain, 
coal, cotton, wool, and petroleum. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Although as 
many as 40 per cent of the Italian 
people side with the Communists in 
elections, the Italian government is 
definitely on the side of the West. 
Italy is a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and has received 
economic aid from the United States 
through the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. But Italy, a former enemy na- 
tion, is not yet a member of the United 
Nations. Its application for member- 
ship has been blocked by Russia. 

DEFENSES. The peace treaty with 
Italy after World War II limited the 
Italian armed forces to 250,000 men in 
the army and 25,000 each for the navy 
and air force. But as a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, Italy is receiving armaments 
from the United States, and through 
a military training program she is 
building up a reserve force subject to 
call in case of trouble. 

However, in view of Italy’s large 
population and her strategic position 
in the Mediterranean, her fighting 
force is extremely small and poorly 
equipped. Until more armaments ar- 
rive from America, her soldiers must 
get along with a hodgepodge of Ger- 
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man, British, and Italian guns left 
over from the war. 

GOVERNMENT. Italy is a demo- 
cratic republic with a parliamentary 
system of government. The Parlia- 
ment consists of a Chamber of Depu- 
ties and a Senate elected by the people, 
a President, chosen by the Parliament, 
and a Premier and cabinet, chosen 
from members of the Parliament. 
Italy’s President has little power; the 
real reins of government are in the 
hands of the Premier. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF HISTORY. Italy, as 
a modern, united nation, did not exist 
until late in the 19th century. Be- 
tween about 1850 and 1870, the several 
regions, kingdoms, and city states of 
the Italian Peninsula were united 
through a series of small wars and 
revolts. 

From then until the beginning of 
World War I, Italy tried to catch up 
with the great powers of Europe, par- 
ticularly in the matter of securing 
colonies. Italy entered World War I 
on the side of the Allies and, in the 
peace settlement following that war, 
she received some 9,000 square miles 
of territory which formerly belonged 
to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

In the years immediately following 
World War I, Italy was torn by strife 
and unrest, unemployment and high 
prices. It was during this period that 
Mussolini rose to power. Under his 
rule, Italy lost most of its democratic 
freedoms and set out on a campaign 
of conquest. First Ethiopia and then 
Albania were seized by Italian troops. 
Mussolini joined forces with Hitler, 
and Italy became one of the belliger- 
ents in World War II. 

After Italy’s defeat, the Italian peo- 
ple, faced with setting up a new gov- 
ernment, voted in favor of a republic. 
The Italian king was ousted, a new 
constitution was adopted, and the 
country settled down to the business 
of repairing the damage of the war. 





